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through the opening, with the following quotation from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses : — 

" Saepe sub hac Dryades festas duxure choreas 
Saepe etiam manibus nexis ex ordine trunci, 
Circuiere raodum mensuraque roboris ulnas, 
Quinque ter implebat. Nee non et caetera tentum 
Silva sub hac omnis, quantum fuit herba sub omni." 
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wood Forest, and the " Major Oak," in a hollow in whose trunk 
seven persons have easily sat together at dinner. The en- 
gravings are all charmingly executed from origmal drawings, 



Of this tree we are enabled to give the representation on 
the preceding page ; as also of the '' Parliament Oak " in Sher- 




and the typography of the volume is faultlessly beautiful. It 
is a worthy book on a worthy subject, and does great credit 
to its author and publisher, Mr. Robert White. 



THE WOOING OF HENRY V. 




W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., Painter. ^ 

HAKSPERE gives a humorous account of the 
courtship of Henry V. After the battle of 
Agincourt, as we learn from the history of the 
period, one of the conditions of peace with the 
French king, Charles VI., was, that Henry should 
have in marriage the Princess Katharine, daugh- 
ter of the latter : he requests the French monarch, 
who with his queen and daughter are about to leave the apartment 
in the palace where state affairs have been discussed, to allow the 
princess to remain : — 

" Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us ; 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore rank of our articles." 

King Henry K, Act v., Sc. 2. 

The two are accordingly left to themselves, with the exception of 
Alice, one of the princess's ladies-in-waiting. Henry has but little 
knowledge of the French language, and neither Katharine nor her 
attendant can speak much English : the royal wooer, therefore, 
finds it not an easy task to enter upon the delicate matter upon 
which he desires to speak with her. He begins, however, very 
properly, with a compliment to the lady : — 

" . . . . Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear. 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 
Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me. I cannot speak your England. 



♦—• W. Greatbach, Engraver. 

K. Hen. O, fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly with your French heart, I 
will be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like 
me, Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez moy^ I cannot tell vat is — like me. 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate ; and you are like an angel. 

Kath. Que dit-il? queje suis semblable d, les anges ? 

Alice. Ouy^ vraynient {sau/vostre grace) ainsi dit-il. 

K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine, and I must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. O bon Dieu I les langues des ho f nines sont pleines de trotnperies. 

K. Hen. What says she, fair one ? that the tongues of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Ouy ; dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits : dat is de princess." 

And thus the conversation goes on till it comes to a satisfactory 
termination by the princess accepting the offer of his hand and 
crown, if '* it shall please de roy, mon pere'' 

The conqueror at Agincouit certainly appears in a far less 
attractive character, pictorially, as a lover than he would as a sol- 
dier armed for the battle : the situation is a novelty to him, and he 
scarcely seems to know or care how to plead his suit gracefully, as 
becometh royalty. Shakspere makes him say, "Give me your 
answer : i' faith do, and so clap hands and a bargain ; " this seems 
to be the point Mr. Yeames has chosen for his picture. The prin- 
cess, a pretty girl, of course understands the object of the inter- 
view ; and, equally of course, appears not to comprehend, and 
casts her eyes down with due maiden modesty. We should have 
preferred Alice without her extinguisher-cap ; it is not a picturesque 
object by any means. In the background is a glimpse of the 
members of the French court, the King and Queen of France, the 
king's brother the Duke of Burgundy, and others, who have left 
the room where the lovers are seated. 



BRONZE AS AN ART-MATERIAL. 



iJFTER the precious metals, there is, perhaps, no 
material to which high Art has given so consi- 
derable a value as the alloy known as bronze. 
Many of the ancient, and some even of the mo- 
dern works in this metal, are held in very high- 
estimation. 

Since the Medici family carried Italian artists 
to France in the sixteenth century, to decorate their palaces with 
bronzes and Art metal-work, an industry has sprung up in Paris 
which has rendered the rich in all parts of the world eager to ob- 




tain French bronzes for ornamenting their choicest apartments. 
Paris having taken the manufacture of bronzes away from Italy, 
holds the trade without any special natural advantages, simply by 
the skill and taste of its manufacturers and workmen, and attracts 
purchasers from every part of the world. 

Mr. Tylor, an his report " On Metal- working," in the London 
Exhibition of 1862, well remarks: "The sculptors of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries did not disdain the 
use of bronze in the creation of small objects in that material, 
feeling rightly that no other substance gives the artist greater facili- 
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ties for the expression oF both grace and vigour of form ; in fact, 
except for a portrait, there is no material better adapted for the 
purposes of embodying the artist's thought. In consequence of 
this constant practice of using bronze, there has always been kept 
alive in France, not only a school of artists, but also of workmen, 
to design and execute works of Art in that material ; and the mag- 
nificent objects now produced in Paris are the noble results of 
widespread and long-continued preparations." In Paris are to be 
met with many artists whose time has been especially devoted to 
modelling figures to be rendered in bronze, and not in marble ; 
foundries which can produce in metal the most delicate lines of 
the model ; and chases combining the manual dexterity of the 
most skilful artisan with the feeling and spirit of the artist. 

It is generally admitted that there is no class of ornamental Art 
in which the French enjoy such unquestioned preeminence as in 
the production of bronzes, and especially such as are suitable for 
interior decoration. In the choice of subjects, models well se- 
lected in an artistic point of view — good execution, with moulding, 
casting, and mounting, &c. — these are the elements which recom- 
mend French bronzes to the attention of all, and have made 
France so incontestably superior in the fabrication of ornamental 
and artistic castings in bronze. 

For forty or fifty years Belgium has struggled to compete in the 
manufacture of bronzes, but has made but little headway, notwith- 
standing considerable outlay and pains, and official patronage and 
support. 

Paris has still the monopoly, and is almost without a rival of 
any importance, in this branch of Art. No industry requires 
greater variety, and hence it demands a multiplicity of models as 
a condition of its vitality and success ; it therefore necessitates a 
great number of artists, and an immense sale in order to remune- 
rate these. So far back as 1840 the production of bronze articles 
in Paris was valued at over a million sterling ; at the time of the 
Paris Exhibition it was stated at $15,000,000, but there has since 
been a diminution in the export trade, owing to the efforts made 
in England, Belgium, Germany, and even in Russia, to establish 
works for the production of bronze castings. 

The bronze industry divides itself into three categories or divi- 
sions : I. Art bronzes properly so called; 2. Furniture or orna- 
mental bronzes ; and 3. Zinc, tin, or lead, bronzed or gilded. It 
is only on the first two that we propose here to comment : 

1. Art bronzes supply imitations obtained by direct castings of 
reduced or amplified copies of known and renowned figures and 
monuments. This class also embraces new models, chased, 
damascened, reliefs, and incrustations, which will even rival the 
chefs-d'oBuvre transmitted to us from past ages when good taste 
originated the types. 

2. Furniture or decorative bronzes. These would frequently 
come under the first category if the makers did not too often sacri- 
fice Art in their products to cheapness and extension of sale. In 
many of these ornamental works, it has been well stated, the utility 
is but incidental, their main object being that of decoration — an 
end that is obtained by the very high excellence shown both in 
their conception and execution. The production of a host of arti- 
cles for various uses testifies, however, to the increasing alliance of 
Art with industry. 

The nations of antiquity, properly so called, and the Renaissance, 
have left us bronzes which have stood the test of ages, and in their 
workmanship leave nothing to desire. Bronze casting seems to 
have reached its perfection in Greece about the time of Alexander 
the Great. Among the artists who are celebrated for their skill 
in casting, Benvenuto Cellini holds a distinguished rank. 

It is easy to trace the general and marked progress which has 
resulted from the introduction into trade of a notable proportion 
of models of all the eminent epochs, obtained not only by copy- 
ing, but also by mechanical reduction, which, well directed, ap- 
proaches very closely the style of the originals. 



The tools and the arms of the Egyptians and the early Greeks 
were of bronze ; and swords, axes, and razors, have been found of 
bronze. Treaties of peace, judgments, and laws, were graven on 
plates of bronze. The gates of the Pantheon were of bronze, and 
Pope Urban VIII. melted them down to construct the baldaquins 
of St. Peter. The group of the * Laocoon ' and the * Apollo Bel- 
vedere ' were cast in bronze for Fontainebleau. This was at the 
renaissance of the art, more than 1,000 years after the invasion 
of Italy by the Cossacks of Attila. About 1624 working in bronze 
became naturalised in France by the care of Louvois, who esta- 
blished the foundries of the Arsenal, under the direction of the 
Brothers Keller, of Zurich, to whom is due the large number of 
bronzes which adorn the French royal residences. Favoured by 
Madame du Barry, Goutherie invented gilding au mat, or in dead 
gold, which opened up a new style for articles of decoration. 
Ornaments and small objects in bronze have always been among 
the marks of civilisation. 

The industry of Art bronzes includes the sculpture, the casting, 
the chasing, and the gilding. The sculptor brings his model or 
design, and the founder prepares it for casting ; the bronze mount- 
er collects the separate pieces and hands them over to the chaser ; 
the gilding and colouring complete this series of operations, the 
price of which is necessarily considerable. The bronze founder, 
fitter, and chaser, are those of the highest class of workmen in 
Paris, and the bronzists take great pains to encourage and improve 
their art. Indeed, there is an annual competition among the work- 
men for various prizes offered. 

The Royal Foundry at Munich may be incidentally alluded to, 
whence have been turned out the statues of the emperors, of 
Maximilian and Frederick the Victorious, Henry IV., &c. 

Sir Stamford Raffles found, in exploring the ancient tem- 
ples of Java, numberless objects in ornamental bronze, such as 
tripods, bells, and vases, with the twelve signs of the zodiac on 
them. 

It is not necessary here to go into the purely technical question 
of the precise relative proportions in which the four metals, copper, 
zinc, tin, and lead, are, or. should be, combined, to form the best 
alloy. The last two are usually only used in the proportion of one 
and a half or two per cent. 

A curious bronze is made in Japan, which, when shaped into 
thin plates, resembles slate, and is covered with designs in silver. 
The alloy, from an analysis made, appears to contain, in addition 
to copper, four to five per cent, of tin, and about ten per cent, of 
lead. It is easily moulded into thin plates ; these are varnished, 
and through the covering the designs are scratched with a burin. 
The plate is then plunged in a silver-bath, where the silver is de- 
posited on the unprotected portions. Lastly — and to complete the 
process- — the plate is placed in a muffle-furnace, when the copper 
blackens and the silver remains bright. 

Careful analyses of some of the old Japanese bronzes show that, 
like the antique Grreek and Roman and old French alloys, they 
were not made with pure metals, but with entire minerals, copper 
pyrites and antimonial galena mixed with blende being employed. 
The proportion of copper ranged from eighty-one to ninety-two per 
cent., of tin from one to as much as seven and a half per cent., 
and of lead from four to five and a half per cent. A few years ago 
there were large shipments of old Japanese bronzes made to Eng- 
land in consequence of the government appropriating to imperial 
purposes the revenues of many of the Buddhist temples. This 
induced the priests to realise as much of their movable property as 
possible, and hence many massive bells, braziers, and other bronze 
articles, were shipped off; those which did not readily sell as curi- 
osities being melted down for the copper. 

In the bronze manufacture the metal represents about two- 
ninths of the value of the production, the rest being di- 
vided between the moulder, the chaser, the mounter, the turner, 
&c. 
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